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From the editor: 


Dear Reader: 


This is the fourth and last Ylem newsletter | 
will be editing this year. A different guest 
editor will edit each bi-monthly issue through 
the end of 1995. 


What kept me coming back for 4 issues was 
the opportunity to explore any subject | want 
ed to. And while each newsletter issue 
posed a different question, it was really the 
same question—one this issue addresses 


After Paris 


After Paris one says 

hey paintings are real 

the arts of color form 
texture and light matter to 
these people assembled 
both rich and poor in sneakers 
and Diors 

for nourishment 

vigorously devouring 
ribboned gestures 

on canvas and stone 
reflecting the visions 

of their culture and 

the hearts of their 

creators 

Alter Paris one’s hand 
retraces the shapes unfolding 
in the City of Light 

one’s eyes savor the blues 
greens pinks and blacks 
replenishing the circle 
inspiration energy craft 
communication delight 


for without art 


directly: what is the state of art and the artist 
in these times? 


These 4 issues also have been more explicit 
about the relationship between art, politics 
and culture. There is good, perhaps great, 
art that does not explicitly reflect this relation- 
ship but it is still there; either consciously or 
unconsciously on the artist's part. | believe 
that the great task of our time is the develop- 
ment of consciousness as a species, and that 
the artist has an important role to play in 
bringing about this transition. Those who do 
not take on this task, no matter how cutting- 


Rue de Temps by Edith Smith 
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edge they think there art is, are relegating 
themselves to a secondary role in the evolu- 
tion of culture. We need you as pathtinders. 


Thanks for reading these issues. | hope they 
spoke to your interests and concerns as well. 


Kol, barbie 


Kali Grosberg 
kalig@well.com 


can a people really 

experience their common 

existence 

can they value their toil 

and face death securely 

in this worldly pagaent of 
dubious revelations 

After Paris one sees 

two cultures from the outside 

both fierce introspective 

competitive selHulfilling 

but one touting a sense 

of cryptic idealism 

the sustenance 

of playful imagination 

one humorless 

manipulating Nature 

through technology 

forgetting the second supreme 
law ignoring sad lessons 

of fallen cultures 

through false certainty 


and greed 


Edith Smith 
copyright 1995 


Member News 


The April Scientific American carries an article, 
"The Art Historian's Computer: Riddles posed 
by ancient works of art fall to historical 
analyses and electronic explorations” 

by Lillian Schwartz. 


As part of the series on KCSMTV in April 
called Women of Vision, Martha Nicoloff 
showed the video, Spectral Trance, that she 
and Alex produced using the pure colors 
from captured sunlight in gorgeous motion. 


Recent shows by members: 


Sara Jackson in International Copy Art 
Expo, Seoul, Korea. 


Diane Fenster and Barbara Lee 
presentations at Distopia/Utopia conference, 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 


Jo-Ann E. Costano’s polarized light 
sculptures at West End Gallery, Gloucester, MA. 


Les Barta’s computer photomontages in 
Photo as Altered Image, Davis, CA. 


Flash Light's virtual kaleidoscope in 
Engaging Optics, Gallery at Hastings on 
Hudson, NY. 


YLEM’S ART ON THE EDGE 


We're up! "Ylem’s Art on the Edge,” a browse- 
able Art Gallery on the World Wide Web. 


Ylem now has an art “space” on the WWW 
called “Art on the Edge”. It ranges in media 
from artists who do immersive environments, 
interactive multimedia, music, to essays on 
evolving aesthetic theory. 


OUR URL IS: 
http: //www.exploratorium.edu/Ylem/ylemhome.him| 
(Y in 1st Ylem is caps!) and in June or July 


Description of cover image 
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Method of creation: 

| cut and collaged several hundred photo- 
graphic fragments from my photo archives 
and then drew and painted on top of the 
resulting image. The collage was then 
photographed and the information from the 
transparency was digitized. | then further 
altered, collaged and painted the digitized 
file on the computer in Adobe Photoshop 
software. | am now contemplating what 
technology | will use to print the image. 


Eleanor Kent’s knitted fractals in Textile 
Annual, Fremont, CA. 


Victor Acevedo, Diane Fenster, 
Robert Martin, M. Ragsdale Wright 
in Information Superhighway, Downey, CA 
curated by Patric Prince. 


Nancy Freeman’s computer art prints in 
Art on the Digital Edge at George Mason 
University in Virginia. 

Solo shows: 

Bruce Beasley’s bronzes at Galerie 
Marie-Louise Wirth, Zurich. 


George Shortess’ Interactive Garden 
installation at Penn State, Reading, PA. 


Dennis Summers’ installation, “Bell's 
Theorem/Research into Communication,” at 
Flora Kirsch Beck Gallery, Alma College, 
Alma, Mi. 


Performance: 


Kali Grosberg’s cross-media theater 
piece, "A Secret Hunger,” 6/24 and 6/25 
at Ft. Mason in San Francisco as part of the 
UN's 50th Anniversary Celebration. 


1995 our new name will be usable as well: 
http://www. ylem.org 


Please Note: This is a different address 
than the one stated in our last newsletter. 


This gallery has been carved out of cyber 
space by Gary Zellerbach, Beverly Reiser, 
Larry Shaw and Annette Loudon. 


For info call Beverly Reiser: 


beverly@idiom.com 
tel: (510) 482-2483 


Donors 


A hearty thanks to all who contributed to the 
Ylem 1995 Newsletter Fund: 


Glenn Entis Cynthia M. Kurtz 


James S. Thompson 


Roger Ferragallo 
and Barbara Lobb 


Helen S. Golden 
Gail F. Gordon 


Roger F. Malina 
Michael D. McGuire 


Alex and Martha 
Nicoloff 


Kennan C. and 
Doris L. Herrick 


Meera M. Kamegai 
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Sonya Rapoport 


PRP popes 


Ylem Me 


Yiem Exhibits Committee Meeting 
Thursday, May 18, 7:30 pm 


eting: 


Trudy Myrrh Reagan’s home/studio 
967 Moreno Ave. (near Hwy. 101 
and Oregon Expressway) 

Palo Alto, CA 94303 


415-856-9593 
trudymyrrh@aol.com 


This is the first of several Exhibits Committee 
meetings to be held at several convenient 
locations. 


We're hoping to open up new venues in 
1995 for Ylem artists to display their work in 
real space and real time. Opportunities 
abound, but it will take people and organi- 
zation to bring our new exhibits program to 
fruition. We plan for artists in each show 
form a committee to do various functions like 
publicity, and to have an Exhibits Steering 
Committee to serve as coordinator. 


The Opportunities: 


Ylem has reserved an alternative space, 
Canessa Gallery, for an exhibit in October, 
during San Francisco Open Studios. This 
gallery, in an historic building near the 
Transamerica Pyramid, is partially subsidized 
by Ylem architect Zack Stewart, and partly 
by the artists who exhibit there. Last year, six 
Ylem artists had a very successful show at 
this location. To list this in the Open Studios 
catalog, we need to apply by May 26. 


The Downtown Center of San Francisco State 
University, where multimedia and film/video 
are taught, has requested that we have an 

ongoing exhibit in their halls and classrooms. 


Gallery of the Rim, by Moscone Center, 
has expressed an interest in our having a 
computer art exhibit to coincide with 
MacWorld 96 next January. 


Two of our foreign members have requested 
that we send a travelling show of matted 
prints to their university-level schools. 


More opportunities will develop as we 

send out proposals to museums in the San 
Francisco Bay Area that have shown an inter- 
est in art related to science and technology. 


It will take a mighty effort fo get this going, 
but it will be fun! Please call Trudy Myrrh 
Reagan, 415-856-9593 if you're interested. 
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Technology and the art object 


There are signposts that led me to an almost 
reverent awe for the materials with which | 
have worked as an artist. In my 30 years of 
teaching! | have shared this perspective with 
students. But recently | have been disheart- 
ened by an emerging trend that seduces 
some artists to abandon the art object or to 
view its creation as an obsolete practice. 


There are “many mansions” in Art Heaven 
and surely digitized images in cyberspace 
occupy one of those mansions. While there 
may be information sites in cyberspace that 
exist as “art” we must be careful not to con 
fuse an “art site” with a site "representing 
art”. Thousands of arts images on the net are 
digitized reproductions from originals in 
other media. Copies, especially copies 
across media, are not equivalent to the origi- 
nals. Cyberspace museums may have refer- 
ence value, but their images, as art, can be 
more deceptive than slides. 


Yet cyberspace does have its own reality 
and those who live in that space are evolv- 
ing a culture whose language about “what's 
real" is changing. A young colleague 
approached me recently, bright eyed and 
brimming with excitement - she had “visited 
the Louvre!" When? “Yesterday, on the 


Contemplating the Art Object 


WWW!" Her experience may have both a 
positive and a negative side. 


The tradition of contemplating the fine art 
object has been threatened by the deaden- 
ing etfect of image-bombs. Relentlessly 
assaulted with swittly changing arrays of 
sound and image, our numbed senses 
become defensive. Cheap wasteful copies 
via laser printers, fax machines, and copiers 
abound. Desktop published flyers with 
trivialized hybrid images and clip art jam 
our mailboxes. Occasionally you get a 
“computer art” announcement or magazine 
feature with just about the same kind 

of aesthetic vacuity. 


In the current high tech milieu, the contem- 
plation of an original art object is becoming 
extinct - and in some instances unwelcome. 
Cyberpunk culture aggressively excludes 
quiet meditation, contemplation, inward turn- 
ing. Even in our museums you have to be 
careful - else you end up interacting with 
screen presentations rather than the “real” 
art. Seduced by the “map” you never get 

to the territory. A reproduction of an “other” 
reality is not the same as the “other” reality. 
The original work of art is frequently a 
remarkable and exceptional “other”. Walking 
in the woods is different trom seeing a video 


by Roman Verostko 


made by someone walking in the woods. 
The difference is indeed “remarkable”! 


Signposts 


Let me point to some past experience that 
may help us adjust our bearings as we navi- 
gate cyberspace. It would have been in 
1939, at the age of ten, when | saved pen- 
nies and bought an oil painting set from a 
Montgomery Ward catalogue. To me the 
the brushes, the paint, and the canvas were 
extremely valuable and you can imagine 
how | cared for every ounce of paint and 
cleaned each brush. But my respect for the 
materials wasn't simply a consequence of 
frugality, although that was certainly a fac- 
tor. Something much richer and something 
more profound was given to me. 


Almost from the moment | began painting | 
became aware of the "magic" of the materi- 
als - the way they became transformed if you 
managed them right. When things worked 
well the materials underwent a “magical” 
transformation. And, | quickly learned, this 
applied to other media like stone, paper, 
and wood. Since then, | have had this same 
experience with works of art throughout the 
world - the transformed stone of the cave 


(Continued on page 13] 
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Forms in Space 


Computer art by Larry Shaw 


Pioneers’ Progress 


Nee aaa a 


In 1980 | was drawn into the whirlpool 
of brazen tech artists. Early on, | felt a 
refreshing, even wholesome aura about 
it compared to the Art World as a whole. 
What | felt was wrong with the Art 
World Mainstream was epitomized by 
the reverence paid to Rauchenberg for 
erasing and exhibiting a drawing by de 
Kooning, and by the cult surrounding 
the suicidal poet Sylvia Plath. 


The Art Mainstream busies itself making 
art about art and recoils from the sci- 
ence, math and technology that make 
this society hum. 


Tech artists relish it. About these subjects 
they have the contagious optimism of 
explorers, and their explorations often 
change forever how the rest of us see 
the world. To me, this transformation is 
the purpose of art. 


Tech artists seek out the great cross- 
currents of change, like organisms at 
the edge of the continental shelf where 
shallow fish- nursery meets nutrients from 
the ocean depths. Researchers liken 
complexity to this zone, neither too bor- 
ing nor anarchic. Steve Wilson thinks 
these new researcher-artists are rightly 
engaged in keeping watch on the cultur- 
al frontier, not the old goal of offending 
the bourgeoisie. 


My big question atter 15 years is: Is our 
optimism misplaced? Is it based on the 
myth of progress? How many of us are 
in an expensive and time-consuming 
ratrace to acquire, install and learn the 
latest wares, hard and soft? On what 
does our value depend, our equipment 
or our talent and ideas? Entry-level artists 
used to begin with pencil and paper. 
Do we, enthused about our equipment, 
devalue this, drying up new talent? | 
hope some of us are “giving forward" to 
the next generation, helping kids get 
access both to computers and the aes- 
thetic side of their natures. ~~And what 
of progress in society as a whole? Thirty 
years ago, predictions were made of 
massive unemployment from computeri- 
zation and moving jobs abroad for 
cheap labor; of a population explosion 
and famine; of the rapid disappearance 
of forests and the spread of deserts. Its 


all here, now. Almost enough technolo- 
gy exists to implement Orwell's 1984, 
written in 1948. 


Even so, | can rejoice (somewhat) as | 
look at some amazing turns that art has 
taken during this 15-year period. I've 
seen it develop in the work and lives of 
my own friends, and will use a few of 
these as examples instead of spectacu- 


lar “hacks.” 


Some of you remember Scott Kim, who 
attended Ylem’s first meeting. At that 
time, his cultclassic Inversions book, cal 
ligraphy that read the same rightside-up 
and upside-down, was still in prepara- 
tion. He had come to Stanford to study 
music, was at that point a teaching 
assistant for an engineering design 


by Trudy Myrrh Reagan 


gave the Ylem Newsletter a facelift with 
emerging computer technology, donat 
ed graphic design time and instructed 
me to use her graphics program, con 
fessed that she had to leave in order to 
spend full time on her major preoccupa- 
tion, our Earth. She went tull bore into 
CD-ROM development. Her second pro- 
duction was GAIA Environmental 
Resources devoted to the planet and its 
problems. She now has published ten! 
She intends these to be used as clip att, 
making it easier for graphic designers to 
enhance people's appreciation of 
nature. Most are on nature and ecology 
themes, with illustration materials from 
her own digital drawings, photography 
and creative video. All but a few disks 
list resources and/or have texts or tufori- 


Memory Map by Steve Wilson 

CHI 94, Boston 

An interactive sound installation that maps 
memories and anticipations to physical 
space. Voices of older viewers come from in 
front of current viewer and voices of 
younger, from behind. Men’s and women’s 
voices come from different sides. 


course, Experiences in Visual Thinking. 
He went on to get his PhD in computer 
science. He now spends most of his 
time dancing. Dancing?! He is trying 
to teach abstract mathematical concepts 
through dances that he composes and 
performs, and has teamed up with Two 
Guys Dancing About Math, Dr. 
Schaeffer and Mr. Stern of UC Santa 
Cruz. One way we keep the culture in 
balance is by understanding what 
shapes it. How many people realize 
that without differential equations, 
planes couldn't tly? 


Where do we fit in the world, not just 
we artists, but we human beings? This 
question causes some of us to address 
larger questions like the environment. In 
September, Ylem will devote a newslet 
ter and forum to this summer's world: 
wide SolArt Festival. 


Josepha Haveman, who in 1988-9 
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als to lead the user deeper into the sub- 
ject. Two treat another subject she 
loves, astronomy and cosmology. She 
did graduate work in cultural anthropol- 
ogy. Her “Faces of Papua New Guine" 
CD presents 100 photographs by 
anthropologist Dr. Wm. C. Clarke who 
encountered in the 1960s a people 
with no previous contact with western 
cultures. 


Now, after almost 50 years in art, she 
is doing an impressive retrospective on 
disk, including her painting, printmaking 
and photography as well as her articles 
on art as related to evernew media. 
The limited-edition disk is for educational 
use. You may encounter it at an elec 
tronic art conference. 


"You're reading every word!" Diane 
Fenster said, as she watched me study 
her “Ritual of Abandonment" series, 


(Continued on page | 2) 
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Lust and Longing in (Cyber)space 


Many artists, exceptionally diverse from 
each other, separated by culture, gender 
and generation, ranging from Mayakovski 
to Duchamp to Sherman have attempted to 
re-authenticate reality by reducing illusion 
between art and life into yet a shearer veil 
of enigmatic invisibility. 


Prior to this decade, there has been no media 
available to render ideas about the “edge of 
lite" as effectively and as instantly as cyber 
space. Dissolutions related to time and space 
in Computer Mediated Communications 
(termed by Howard Rheingold as CMC) not 
only erase social boundaries but irrevocably 
alter identity itself. 


A precondition to electronic access is the 
pretention to being one or even several 
other people. There are many reasons for 
this. In his book, The Virtual Community, 
Homesteading On The Electronic Frontier, 
Howard Rheingold notes that people seem 
to need to use depersonalized modes of 
communication in order to get personal with 
each other...it is a way to connect. 


A requirement of being truly plugged in or 
grounded in cyberspace is to create a per- 
sonal mask. It becomes a signature, a thumb 
print, a shadow, a means of recognition. 
The justification for this is similar to the one 
used to describe why primitive tribes also 
use coverings. Masks camoutlage the body 
and in doing so liberate and give voice to 
virtual selves. As personal truth is released, 
the fragile and tenuous face of vulnerability 
is protected. 


Masks and self disclosures are part of the 
grammer of cyberspace. It is the syntax of 
the culture of computer mediated identity 
which, by the way, can include simultaneous 
multiple identities, or identities that abridge 
and dislocate gender and age. 


Identity is the first thing you create when you 
log on to a computer service. By defining 
yourself in some way, whether it is through 
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Excerpts from: Romancing the Anti-body 


your name, a personal profile, an icon or 
mask, you also define your audience, space 
and territory. ... Anatomy can be readily 
reconstituted. A three headed bi-sexual uni- 
corn with the chest of a body builder and 
the legs of a camel is absolutely possible, 
and even delightful. ...You do not need a 
body fo do this. 


Not only do you not need a body, but enter- 
ing cyberspace encourages a disembodied 
body language. Posing and emoting are 
some of the terms for phantom gestures that 
can be read through words, or seen in spe 


cial video programs through simple move- 
ments such as waves. Codes of gestures can 
be read by attachments on the computer that 
articulate hidden meanings of voiceless and 
mute speech. 


Actions are constantly under surveillance, 
tracked and traced; digitized and stored. 
Icons as masks are of particular importance 
because the disguises used today may deter- 
mine an archetype of the present that will 
eventually reflect the ephemeral nature of a 
society geared towards image manipulation 
and self recreation. 
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by Lynn Hershman Leeson 


In the search for contact, Computer Mediated 
Communications solicit two-way dialogues. 
These require mutual narrative s(tjimulations. 
While often subliminally fulfilling and inher- 
ently filled with amorous potential, there 
have been some recent incidents that have 
caused disturbances. 


A classic example is “The Strange Case of 
The Electronic Lover" by Lindsy Van Gelder, 
which was published in Ms. magazine in 


October 1985.! 


Van Gelder met “Joan” on CompuServe, and 
began to chat. It was learned that Joan was 


Elvis and Lynn 


a neuropsychologist in her late twenties, living 
in New York who had been disfigured— 

crippled in fact and left mute by an automo- 
bile accident at the hands of a drunken driver. 


Joan's mentor, so the story went, had given 
her a computer, modem and subscription to 
CompuServe where Joan blossomed into a 
celebrity. Her wit and warmth extended to 
many people. 


Eventually , however, Joan was unmasked... 
defrocked (so to speak} and it was discov- 
ered that she was not disabled, disfigured, 


‘mute or female. Joan was in real life a new 


York psychiatrist, Alex, who had become 
obsessed with his own experiments in being 
treated as a female. 


The shock in electronic world has a higher 
voltage than anywhere else. The assault of 
this discovery was coupled by the fact that 
Joan had achieved an intimacy with many 
people who trusted her. Joan's very skeleton 
was based on pure deception. Van Gelder 
is quoted as saying that “through this experi- 
ence, those who knew Joan lost their inno- 
cence” @ 


In the real world, it could be thought of as 
a kind of rape. A deep penetration by a 
masked stranger. Questions of ethics, and 
behavior ensued so as to avoid further inci- 
dents of netsleazing and other repulsive 
forms of bad netiquette. 


Alex had cleverly called upon the icons and 
codes of a society that has learned to fanta- 
size media produced females in a particular 
way. He chose to be a woman. a gender 
marginalized in technology. Most people 
logging on are men. When Joan logged in 
it was 1986, and women chatting was 
unusual. It still is. 


It is a kind of harrassment that people logging 
on as men or animals do not experience. 
Furthermore, Alex chose to make Joan the 
epitomy of vulnerability. Perhaps whetting 
desires even more by making her paralyzed 
and mute. The fictional presumption was that 
in real life she had lost her body yet she 
could still be seductive. In fact she could 
even lure her responders, like the Sirens 
calling Odysseus, into lusttul responses to 
her non body. 


About 1990, Tom Ray created a virtual 
computer that had evolved creatures. As 
Kevin Kelly notes, in his book Out of 
Control, “Beginning with a single creature, 
programmed by hand, this 8O byte creature 
began to reproduce by finding empty RAM 
blocks 80 bytes big and then copying itself. 
Within minutes, the RAM was saturated with 


replicas. By allowing his program to occa- 
sionally scramble digital bits during copying, 
some had priority. This introduced the idea 
of variation and death and natural selection, 
and an ecology of new creatures with com- 
puter life cycles emerged. A parasite, this 
creature could borrow what space it needed 
in the RAM to survive.? 


Furthermore, to everyone's astonishment, 
these creatures very quickly created their ver- 
sion of sex! Sometimes in “Terra” {which is 
what Ray called this system} a parasite 
would be in the middle of asexual reproduc- 
tion (genetic recombination], but if the host 
was killed midway, the parasite would 
assimilate not only that creature’s space but 
also part of the dead creature's interrupted 
reproduction function. The resultant junior 
mutant was a wild, new recombination 
created without deliberate mutation. A kind 
of inbred vampiristic progeny. An unre- 
strained strain. 


Body -less sex. In an Anti-Body eco system 
for co evolution. Cultured in the Digital Pool! 
What could be more appealing? 


Getting back to the rational non reality we 
have learned to love and trust — or, in other 
words the real world, it becomes all too 
clear that much that is considered ground 
breaking is not really new. And that each 
perspective we have today derives from a 
point originally placed many years earlier. 


Consider, for example, the rules for one 
point perspective, written by Alberti, five hun- 
dred years ago. His mathmatical metaphor 
was first applied to painting and drawing 
and promulgated an age of exquisite illu- 
sionism. Artists who used his theories could 
paint windows onto imagined vistas with 
such precision that viewers were impressively 
deceived. Was this ethical? What implica- 
tions did it have? Did Donatello or Vermeer 
question the vistas of voyeurism their win- 
dows would invite? 


In an effort to eschew illusion, Marcel 
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Duchamp investigated the essentials of art 
production, including selfhood and the 
uncontrolled idiosynchartic inner impulses. 
The sine qua non of art, according to Marcel 
Duchamp, is not some essence or quality 
residing in the final work, but rather an infi- 
nately subtle shifting of the intent of the artist. 
In works of Duchamp such as Rrose Selavy, 
the intent and body of the artist are the sine 
qua non of artistic practice. Rrose was a non 
body through which Duchamp could escape 
fixed identity, becaming an “other” in the 
process. Otherness refers in this case to 
something defined by what it is not. 


There is a relationship between Duchamp 
and his contemporary, Heisenberg. The irra- 
tionality of Heisenberg’s theories of the 
observer affecting what is observed in 
Quantum Mechanics found at the interior of 
extreme physics metaphorically reflects 
Duchamp’s “experiments” regarding random- 
ness and chance.° They were traveling to 
the same place, but on different roads. Both 
were looking for the path not taken. 


Don't byte off more than you can eschew 


' Rheingold, Howard, Virtual Communities, 
Homesteadong On The Electronic Frontier. 
New York: Harpers Perennials (1994) page 
Kod: 


2 Ibid 


3 Kelley, Kevin, Out of Control . Addison 
Wesley Publishing, CA (1994] pp 286-288. 


lynn Hershman is a performance artist who 
has been exploring masks and simulated 
personnas for 35 years. She is currently 
teaching at UC, Davis. In her present work 
she is engaged in the creation of a fictional 
persona who is navigating through the Internet. 
Surveillance, capture and tracking are the 
DNA of her inherently digital anatomy. 
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May 12, 1-6 pm 

Virtual Reality Symposium 

CADRE Institute at San Jose State University 
celebrates its 10th Anniversary with a free 
symposium and reception. Presentations 
include Garage VR (Ylem member Linda 
Jacobson), Alternative Display and Interaction 
Devices (Fakespace Inc.), VR demo (Silicon 
Graphics) and Networked VR. Reception, 6 
pm. 

Digital Media Institute, Holmes Fine Art 
Gallery, 89 S. 1st St., San Jose, CA 95113; 
408-971-9100 


May 13, 2-5 pm 

Tech Talk: Electric Diamond 

Talk by Stuart Diamond, Composer/Musician, 
Electronic Artist Foundation, New York/New 
Jersey. Also see exhibits. 


The Tech Museum of Innovation, 145 W. San 
Carlos St., San Jose, CA 95113; 408-279- 
7150; program info -7158 


May 18, 7:30 

Ylem Exhibits Committee Meeting 

Details on page 3. 

May 20, 10 am-12 am 

FringeArts Festival (Sacramento) 

An arts celebration of many recent works at 
various venues in the K Street area (between 
10th Street and the Convention Center). 
Includes computer and tech art, installation 
art, festive music, theater, food and more. Will 
take place at various indoor and outdoor 
venues and include both free and paid events. 
In the event of rain, the festival will be held 
Sunday, May 21, 1995. 

K St. between 10th and 13th, Sacramento, CA; 
916-264-7777 


May 20, 9 am—6 pm 

Menage a Trois (New York City) 

The Interplay of Computers, Video and 
Music—an all-day conference. Presentations 
by innovators in music, film/broadcast, CD- 
ROM/multimedia publishing, performance art 
and the Internet. $55 ($45 before May 7). 
Menage95, NYC ACM/SIGGRAPH, c/o SVA 209 
E. 23rd St., New York, NY 10011; 212-362- 
5303; menage95@aol.com 


June 1-4 

The Multimedia and Design Conference 
Presented by United Digital Artists; held at 
Moscone Convention Center, San Francisco. 
Seminar prices: Full package, $550. Special 
events: Thursday, June 1, 9 am—6:30 pm: 
Workshop 200, $95. Friday, June 2, 9:30 
am-10:15 am: Kai Krause, keynote address, 
free; 6-11 pm, Multimedia Gulch Tour, $65. 
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Saturday, June 3, 6-10 pm: “Computers and 
You” party and benefit, $25 in advance, $50 at 
door. Exhibit Hall access only: $25.Hands-on 
imaging and multimedia workshops also fea- 
tured. 


VISCOMM West 95, CMC Registration, PO 
Box 30311, Hartford, CT 06150; fax 203-857- 
4075 


June 4-7 

Interactive Media Festival (Los Angeles) 
Held at Variety Arts Center, LA. Arc Gallery: 
Experience it for yourself. This international 
juried exhibit invites you to interact with more 
than 20 outstanding examples of the interac- 
tive art and media that are defining our future. 
Performances: Merce Cunningham Dance 
Company, Blue Man Group, Firesign Theater. 
Passes are limited, so please call 

soon (800-573-1212). 

448 Bryant St., San Francisco, CA 94107; 415- 
357-0100; fax -2170; info@arc.org; 
http://www.arc.org; VRML Arc Gallery: 
http://vrml.arc.org 


June 24 

Career Development Seminar 

for Visual Artists 

One-day course on fundamental concepts of 
successful career development and ways to 


fashion them to fit each artist’s personal style 


and offering. Workshop manual of resources 
for artists. A 194-page book on career man- 
agement available for $10.95. Selected topics: 
Today’s Art Market; Career Development Tools; 
PR; Art Market and Gallery Relationships; 
Getting the Attention of Collectors, Galleries & 
Museums; Personal Assessment, Goal Setting. 
Susan Abbott teaches gallery management at 
Golden Gate University and was the president 
and founder of Art Programs, Inc. Tuition: $75 
($95 after June 9). Danville Fine Arts, 233 
Front St, Danville, CA 94526; 510-838-1959; 
info: Susan Abbott, 415-383-3242 


Discount before June 30 

SIGGRAPH 95 (Los Angeles) 

Held at Los Angeles Convention Center, Aug. 
6-11. Register by June 30 for significant sav- 
ings. Includes: Art Gallery, Computer 
Animation Festival/Electronic Theatre; 
Interactive Entertainment; and new forms of 
networked human collaboration in Interactive 
Communities. Ylem will have a “Birds of a 
Feather” meeting at the conference. 
Conference Management, Smith, Bucklin, & 
Associates, Inc., 401 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60611; 312-321-6830; fax -6876; 
siggraph95@siggraph.org 


SolArt Festival on WWW 

To access information about the SolArt Festival 
(art using the sun) taking place at many sites 
around the world this summer, here’s its 
World Wide Web site: 


http://wwwmitpress.mit.edu./Leonardo/solart/solartHome.htm| 


’ 
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June 1 — July 29 

A Room with a Lifetime 

Artists Jim Campbell and Marie Navarre will 
construct an interactive installation, 
Unforeseeable Memories. The work uses light, 
sound, video, computer controllers and the 
architectural materials of the space to explore 
transformation and memory. The room will 
respond, progress and deteriorate in unpre- 
dictable ways. Reception June 15, 6-8 pm. 


Capp Street Project, 525 2nd St., San 
Francisco, CA 94107; 415-495-7101; fax -7059 


Through June 3 

Los Angeles Printmaking Society Annual 
(Los Angeles) 

Printmakers are beginning to include computer 
art in their exhibits, for instance, an ink-jet 
print by Ylem member M. Ragsdale Wright. 


Laband Gallery, Loyola Marymount Univ., Los 
Angeles, CA 


Through June 18 

Xicano Progeny 

Includes Ylem member Lucia Grossberger- 
Morales. Xicano Progeny is The Mexican 
Museum’s third of four exhibitions in a series 
titled “Redefining the Aesthetic: Towards a 
New Vision of American Art.” 


The Mexican Museum, Fort Mason Center, 
Bldg. D, San Francisco, CA 


Through June 30 

“Art and Technology: The Creative Link” 
Highlights the impact that Silicon Valley-devel- 
oped technology is having on art forms such 
as photography, music, dance, sculpture, fur- 
niture design and entertainment. Includes 
Ylem artists Nancy Gorglione, Eleanor Kent 
and Jeremy Sutton. On weekends, there is an 
irregular schedule of “Tech Talks,” usually 2-3 
pm, and a drop-in Interactive Media Lab, both 


‘free with museum admission. Museum cen- 


trally located. 

The Tech Museum of Innovation, 145 W. San 
Carlos St., San Jose, CA 95113; 408-279- 
7150; fax -7167 


All events and exhibits are in the San Francisco Bay Area except where noted. Is your 
event or exhibit listed here? Send to Ylem Editor, 967 Moreno, Palo Alto, CA 94303 
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Through June 30 

Unique Editions™...New Directions 
Unique Editions™ is a group of five computer 
artists that includes Ylem members Helen 
Golden, Dorothy Simpson Krause and Karin 
Schminke. Their works combine their expertise 
in traditional art-making media with emerging 
technologies. Their show is at Urban Design 
Color, which is run by master printer Robert 
Buckenmeyer who has created a workshop 
facility/art gallery that fosters hybrid experi- 
ments with new technologies. 

Urban Design Color, 1616 16th St. 3rd floor, 
San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-626-8403 


Through August 31 

Alternating Currents 

A continuously changing exhibit throughout 
Summer 1995 devoted to Art and Technology. 
One feature: an interactive environment by the 
graduate students of CADRE Institute, San 
Jose State University. 

Holmes Fine Art Gallery, 89 S. 1st St., San 
Jose, CA 95113; 408-971-9100; fax 408-971- 
9191 


Spectralwave 

See “Spectralwave,” a sun sculpture by Ylem 
member Alex Nicoloff which brings together 
the laws of optics and the movement of the 
sun. It features 38 acrylic prisms mounted on 
curved steel planes, so as to catch the sun’s 
rays year round. He is now retired from being 
principal artist at the Phoebe Hearst (formerly 
Lowie) Museum of Anthropology at UC 
Berkeley. 

Sculpture outdoors at Lawrence Hall of 
Science, University of California, Berkeley, 
California 94720; 510-642-5132 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Deadline: ASAP 

Multimedia for At-Risk Kids? 

The City of Oakland is applying for HUD’s Drug 
Elimination Program: “Public & Indian Housing 
Youth Sports and Cultural Arts Program” for 
Spring and Summer Cultural Arts Camps in 
1996 offering workshops in multimedia pro- 
duction to at-risk kids. If funded, $50K will be 
spent for cultural arts programs, especially on 
instruction in computer based tools for graph- 
ics, video, sound, text, performance, and inter- 
active multimedia production. Digital artists 
are needed to help prepare the grant proposal! 


Jennifer J. Koney-Li, Citywide Children’s 
Programs Director, Cultural Arts Division, City 
of Oakland, 505 14th Street, Suite 715, 
Oakland, CA 94612; 510.238.6952; fax 
510.238.6341; 
okane#s|@oak2.ci.oakland.ca.us 


Deadline ASAP 

"Virtually There” Symposium 

An Appalachian Summer Festival at 
Appalachian State University in Boone North 
Carolina is organizing a symposium entitled 
“Virtually There: The Impact of Interactive 
Media on the Arts in the Late Twentieth 
Century” for the summer of 1995. Presenters 
on this topic sought. Contact: 


Catherine Smith Gallery, Appalachian State 
University, Boone, NC 28608; 704.262.3017; 
SUHRETL@appstate.edu 


Deadline May 15 

National Air and Space Museum 
Internships offered to undergrad and grad stu- 
dents studying museology, history, art, avia- 
tion, space science, photography, journalism 
and education. Internships offer hands-on 
experience in a variety of areas including exhi- 
bition design and installation. Minimum 10 
weeks. Deadline applies to fall semester. 
Stipend or credit. 

Internship Program, National Air and Space 
Museum, Rm. P700, MRC 305, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC 20560; 202-786- 
2106 


Deadline May 15 

Teaching Position Open 

Chowan College—Asst. Prof. to teach adv. 
design, computer graphics, art foundations for 
one year, possibly to be extended. MA/MFA 
required. Send teaching philosophy, resume, 3 
letters of reference, transcripts, slides, (stu- 
dent work, if poss.), SASE to: 


Frank Lowe ur., VP of Academic Affairs, 
Chowan College, PO Box 1848, Murfeesboro, 
NC 27855 


Deadline May 26 

California State Fair 

$14,500 in cash awards! Open to California 
residents over 18 in the following categories: 
2-D, 3-D works; photography, New Genre, and 
a special category open to all ages to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the UN. Ylem member 
Lee Champagne of the National Neon Institute 
is the juror for New Genre. 


California State Fair, California Works, PO Box 
15649, Sacramento, CA 95852; 916-263-3146 


Deadline May 31, 6 pm PDT 
SIGGRAPH Artist /Designer Sketches 


Graphics and Interactive Techniques. Focus on 
works in progress, special creative and pro- 
duction problems and unique challenges 
encountered in developing unusual applica- 
tions. Send to: 

SIGGRAPH 95 Artist/Designer Sketches 
Coordinator, Fine and Applied Art Department, 
5232 University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403- 
5232; 503-346-0427; fax -3626; arts.s95@sig- 
graph.org 
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Deadline May 31 

Video Art (Locarno, Italy) 

Open to any work classifiable as video art in 
which research and creativity overshadow 
technical tools and reference categories. Send 
one work, created after 6/93, that has not 
received any previous award. Formats: U-matic 
LB (PAL, SECAM of NTSC); only VHS works. 
Inscribe package “no commercial value” for 
customs. Entries selected are awarded $50 for 
copyrights. Included artists will be guests of 
the Festival (hotel and meals). Festival 
8/31-—9/3. Cash prizes. 

VideoArt Festival, PO Box 146, CH-6604 
Locarno 4; tel. 41-93 31 22 08; fax 41-93 31 
22 07 


Deadline June | 

New Art Marketplace at ISEA “95 

The International Symposium on Electronic 
Arts will include The New Art Marketplace to 
offer artists, publishers and producers a way 
to make their works and products available to 
the participants and public. At once a book- 
store, video center, art gallery, and record, 
software and CD-ROM store, the New Art 
Marketplace will allow one to browse and pur- 
chase the newest electronic art. Send SASE for 
prospectus so your work or publications can 
be included: 

ISEA95_Montreal, 307 rue Sainte-Catherine 
Ouest #310, Montreal, QC Canada H2X 2A3; 
514-990-0229; fax 842-7459; 
isea95@er.ugam.ca; ftp anonymous: 
isea95.com.uqam.ca; URL: 
http://isea95.comuqam.ca 


Deadline June 10 

Pratt Institute Position Open 

Asst. Prof. of Interactive Multi- 
media/Computer Graphics. Write for details: 


Isaac Victor Kerlow, Dept. Computer Graphics 
and Multimedia, Pratt Institute, 200 
Willoughby Ave., PS 21, Brooklyn, NY 11205 


Deadline June 15 

Contemporary Photography on CD-ROM 
Eligible: all photographic art, including computer- 
generated. Will include 400 images by 50 artists 
(low-resolution to protect the artists). Copy to 
all entrants. Best 10 artists also to have gallery 
show, with possibility of purchase for universi- 
ty’s collection. $35/12 slides. 

Wright State University Art Galleries, Creative 
Arts Center, 3640 Colonel Glenn Hwy, Dayton, 
OH 45435; 513-873-2978: fax -4082 


Deadline July 1 

Switch 

New electronic arts journal of the CADRE 
Institute of the School of Art and Design at San 
Jose State University. Next issue is on virtual 
reality. It is published only in electronic form 
on the World Wide Web, four times a year. 
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Switch seeks 500-800 word critical/searching 
articles about art and technology and encour- 
ages writers to include hyperlinks, allowing the 
reader to take several paths through the text. 
Send articles email, photos by post with SASE. 


Switch, School of Art and Design, San Jose 
State University, One Washington Square, San 
Jose, CA 95114; gh520810@sjsuvm1.sjsu.edu 
or gwittig@sparta.sjsu.edu 


Deadline Soon 

Call for Internet Art 

Ylem member Eduardo Kac is working on an 
essay on Art on the Internet which is being 
considered for inclusion in a book to be pub- 
lished by a leading American publishing com- 
pany. Share with him any information about 
your own work, or that of other artists who 
explore the Internet as a medium, installation 
site, event, or exhibition space. 


Eduardo Kac, Assistant Professor of New 
Media, University of Kentucky, College of Fine 
Arts, 207 Fine Arts Bldg., Lexington, KY 
40506-0022; 606-257-8151; fax: 606-257- 
3042; ekaci @pop.uky.edu 


Cyberlab 7 


Dan Mapes, the founder of CyberLab 7, is 
opening a beautiful, new, interactive art gallery 
in San Francisco in late April. The gallery is 
called GaiaNet and will be located downtown at 
Embarcadero 4. Please send all installation 
proposals to Dan at: 


135 Townsend Street, Suite 608, San 
Francisco, CA 94107 or on the net at cyber- 
lab7@aol.com 


Technology in the Creative Industry 

QuiP Institute, a computer graphics education 
company, is producing a television/video 
series on how computer technology is used in 
the creative industry (i.e., advertising agencies, 
publishing, film making, etc.). It hopes to both 
to air it on PBS, and to make it available in 
VHS format to any college, university and 
library at cost. QuiP Institute hopes to produce 
six one-hour programs. Info: 

E-mail to Steve Dynako at the following 
address , giving your name, where you work, 
and your function: quipmail@aol.com 


p 0 


Discount Before May 31 

Burning Man 1995 

Thursday, August 31 through Monday, Septem- 
ber 4, 1995.“What a way to spend Labor Day 
weekend! Erect a 40-foot-tall wooden man, 
lined with blue neon lights and stuffed with 
fireworks, in the desert about 100 miles north 
of Reno Let him tower for three days over an 
irreverent arts festival and impromptu commu- 
nity, then be destroyed. Tickets: Purchase a 
ticket now for Burning Man and receive a $10 
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discount off our normal $35 price. We will mail 
you a Certificate and registration number. Your 
actual ticket, complete with survival guide, 
map and a schedule of events for 1995 will 
arrive approximately 1 month before the event. 
Buy them a ticket for their birthday. $25 each. 
Make checks payable to Burning Man. Burning 
Man is a 100% participant-funded event. 


Burning Man, PO Box 420572, San Francisco, 
CA 94142-0572 


Advocacy Homepage Announced by 
American Arts Alliance 

The American Arts Alliance announces the cre- 
ation of an “advocacy homepage” and gopher 
site about the survival of the National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA). Provides infor- 
mation and tools for arts supporters to contact 
their senators and representatives, including 
900 number, a sample letter, NEA facts and 
general information. Transform the data into a 
uniquely personal letter to your representatives 
in Washington. 


The American Arts Alliance, Advocates for the 
Arts, 1319 F Street, NW #500, Washington, 
D.C. 20004; 202-737-1727; fax 628-1258; 
aaa@tmn.com; Arts Wire WWW site: 
http://www.tmn.com/0h/Artswire/www/aaa/aaa 
home.html; Arts Wire gopher: 
gopher.tmn.com; once there choose Menu 
Item #5, Artswire. At the next menu, select 
American Arts Alliance 


Art and Technology Society 


A hot new group has been started by Robert 
and Terri Mykland. Email correspondents 
around the world have joined. Its local Nexus 
Chapter is planning a jam performance piece 
later this year in the Santa Cruz area. It offers 
Fusion, an email newsletter that (so far) is free. 
To subscribe, email: 


nexus-request@nocturne.sbay.org. Local 
chapter and other info: Robert and Terri 
Mykland, 7030 Scotts Valley Drive, Scotts 
Valley, CA 95066; 408-438-4698; art-tech- 
info@nocturne.sbay.org 


Canessa Gallery News 

Ylem member Zack Stewart writes: “Friends of 
Canessa, after 30 years of being an artists’ 
exposure space, the gallery now has 501(c)3 
non-profit tax status and a 2-for-1 matching 
grant.” See your contribution doubled! 


Canessa Gallery, 708 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, CA; 94111 


Some calendar items reprinted from Multimedia Reporter 


(from North Bay Assn.), Video Networks (from BAVC), 
Northwest Cyberarts, ISEA Newsletter, Leonardo 
Electronics Almanac e-mail, Hotwire, a project of Arts 
Wire, artswire@tmn.com, and Fusion, newsletter of Art 
and Technology Society, art-tech-info@nocturne. sbay.org. 
We cannot verify all information sent to us. Readers, 
inform us of incorrect or false information, please. 
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Center for Electronic Art Courses 

Classes in basics, DTP, multimedia, animation 
and the Internet, plus super-courses that pro- 
vide real-world training. In June, CEA will team 
up with San Jose’s public television station, 
KTEH Channel 54, and The Children’s Media 
Lab to prototype an educational multimedia 
system that will include broadcast television, 
online and CD-ROM. Teaches kids about com- 
munity problem-solving. CEA students will 
work mainly on the CD and online compo- 
nents, possibly including interactive narrative 
and animated character design. 10 days, 
Monday-Friday, June 19-30, 9 am—5 pm. 
$2,050. 

Center for Electronic Art, 950 Battery St., Ste. 
3D, San Francisco, CA 94111; 415-956-6500; 
info@cea.edu 


Chaos, Gaia, Eros 

A Chaos Pioneer Uncovers the Three Great 
Streams of History. By Ralph Abraham (Harper 
San Francisco, 1994; 243 pp., 40 ill., $16). A 
world-renowned mathematician, Ralph 
Abraham traces the history of consciousness 
through rediscovery of the three forces that 
drive evolution: Chaos, Gaia and Eros. These 
are the mind, body and spirit of humanity. 
Aerial Press, PO Box 1360, Santa Cruz, CA 
95061; 408-425-8619 


Computers As Theatre 
By Brenda Laurel, leading virtual reality artist 
and theorist. 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Reading, MA, 
1991; ISBN 0-201-51048-0; $32.95. 


Electronic Cafe International™ 

(Santa Monica, CA) 

Ylem members Kit Galloway/Sherrie 
Rabinowitz pioneered the electronic cafe con- 
cept. Send them your art as a GIF file, and 
they'll put it online for you. And go visit! 


1649 18th Street, Santa Monica, CA 90405; 
310/828-8732; <ecafe@netcom.com> 


FTC to Regulate the Nets? 

The US Federal Trade Commission wants to 
have jurisdiction over all computer network 
transactions via telephone lines, and would 
impose various rules and regulations regarding 
advertising and business transactions. Such an 
action here could result in burdensome and 
conflicting regulations in other countries, too. 


Info: 


Tony Rutkowski, Dir., Internet Society, Reston 
VA; 703 648 9888; fax: 703 648 9887; 
http://www.isoc.org 


Fuji Pictrography 3000 Prints 

Fuji Pictrography 3000 prints are sharper, and 
also closer to permanent than dye-sublimation 
prints. According to Computer Pictures maga- 
zine, “Fuji claims that prints produced on the 


3000 will have a 50-to-60 year display life, 
which is close to that of their best photo paper 
and much nearer to permanence than dye-sub 
prints.” Dye-sub printers’ colors, having been 
essentially ‘vaporized’ onto the surface of the 
medium, can also evaporate off the page. The 
dye-subs are sensitive to plastic laminates or 
airborne hydrocarbons, causing them to run 
off the paper. In contrast, the silver-halide dyes 
employed by the Fuji prints are far more stable. 
Some service bureaus offer these prints. 


Hot Java from Sun Microsystems 

Software designed to make World Wide Web’s 
‘home pages’ more useful. In the tradition of 
the Internet, Sun plans to give it away for free. 
By June versions may be available for comput- 
ers running Microsoft’s Windows 95 and the 
new operating system for Macintosh. Info: 
Sun’s Home Page World Wide Web at 


http://www.sun.com 


IDEA—International Directory of 
Electronic Arts 

A directory of public and private organizations 
across the world. IDEA covers computer art, 
computer animation, video, interactive art, net- 
working, holography, laser, light, computer 
music, sound works, space-sky art, perform- 
ing art, computer literature and poetry, robotic 
art and virtual reality. Bilingual in French and 
English, the third edition includes over 3,000 
addresses worldwide covering: Artists; People 
(theoreticians, critics, researchers, curators); 
and Periodicals; with a bibliography and 4 
indexes. $42. 

Diffusion i Média, 4487 rue Adam, Montreal, 
QC H1V 1T9; fax 514-281-1884 


ISEA 95 Electronic Discussion 

To join the online discussions leading up to the 
International Symposium on Electronic Art 95, 
send the following message to: 


MAJORDOM@pd.org: SUBSCRIBE ISEA95 
Your Name (Leave the subject header blank). 


Joe’s Digital Diner 

Mixes an interactive happy hour, dinner and 
live new media showcase, every other 
Thursday night beginning January 19. 
Interactive Happy Hour begins at 5:30 pm; 
Dinner at 7 pm; Showcase at 8 pm. Dinner and 
Showcase: $20. Showcase only: $14. 

Joe’s Digital Diner, 3435 Army St. at Valencia, 
#222, San Francisco; call 415-824-9394 for 
reservations or email sfdmc@well.com 


New CD-ROM titles by Josepha Haveman 
“Ocean in Motion” (dynamic QuickTime clips 
of coastal nature scenes).“Faces of Papua New 
Guinea,” a multimedia review with 100 high- 
res photos for as clip-art, text, and brief lec- 
tures by Dr. Wm. C. Clarke. Music provided by 
the State of Papua New Guinea. Good for col- 


lege anthro and ethnic studies. Seven other 
titles on nature themes. Published by: 


Wayzata Technology Inc., (800) 735-7321 
NII and Arts Update 


The National Initiative has just published its 
final report, “Humanities and Arts on the 
Information Highways: A Profile.” Here’s how 
to gain electronic access to the final version of 
the report. It’s published in full on FineArt 
Online. Free hard copies are available from: 


_ahip@getty.edu. To access via FTP URL: 
ftp://ftp.cni.org/CNI/projects/humartiway 
[Microsoft Word—BinHexed] 
humartiway-rpt.Word.hqx; 

[Postscript] humartiway-rpt.ps; 

[ASCII text] humartiway-rpt.txt 

Gopher: gopher://gopher.cni.org:70/00/cniftp/ 
projects/humartiway 

WWW: http://www.cni.org/docs/humartiway/ 
www/humartiway-rpt.intro.html 


San Francisco Digital Media Center 

“Home Movies Intensive class, tools classes 
and Joe’s Digital Diner ...Come down to work 
on their own creative projects, [and] our spe- 
cial projects with youth and international arts 
exchange. [We’re] helping people make videos, 
cut CD-ROMs for storage and edit images. 
...Classes to get you involved in the Internet-— 
just learning to cruise around, or publishing 
your own home pages. We have joined with 
the WELL in hosting tutorials on using the 
Internet and the WELL {offer] classes for 
exploring the World Wide Web, as well as 
HTML publishing on the Web.” 


Life on the Water, 3435 Army St., #222, San 
Francisco, CA 94110 


San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
Now at its new location! Complete with New 
Media exhibits! With the opening of the new 
Museum, there’s a new membership catego- 
ry—Working Artist/Teacher—$30 per year. 
This category is intended for teachers and 
working visual artists. Benefits include: card 
for free admission; invitations to exhibition 
previews; SFMOMA’s bimonthly calendar; 
reduced fees for lectures, classes and perfor- 
mances; 10 percent discount at the Museum 
Store; and travel and tour opportunities both 
here and abroad. Enclose a professional 
resume along with application. Teachers must 
show proof of current employment. 


Membership Department, San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, 151 3rd St., San 
Francisco, CA 94103-3159; 415-357-4135 


The World’s Women Online 


We are proud to announce our Internet 
address. Please look for us—375 artists from 
around the world are currently represented and 
the directory is still growing. 


Muriel Magenta, Visual Art Coordinator, 
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Institute for Studies in the Arts, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, AZ 85287-2102; 602-965- 
4483; fax -0961; direct fax -2533; 
http://www.asu.edu.wwol 


THAP in Trouble 

An important source for the development of the 
Internet, the Telecommunications Information 
Infrastructure Assistance Program (TIIAP) is in 
danger of losing substantial funding in 1995. 
Daily reports on this issue are being posted by 
the Benton Foundation at: 
http://cdinet.com/benton. More info: The 
Center for Civic Networking, P.O. Box 53152, 
Washington, DC 20009; 202-362-3831; 
rciville@civicnet.org 


Virtual Caverns 

Visit Ylem Board Member Cliff Pickover’s web 
homepage, which is loaded with his work on 
virtual caverns, eerie computer-generated 
images, and information on his books. The vir- 
tual caverns are beautiful, lifelike caves that he 
explores and grows on a daily basis.Check out 
the image called “From the X-Files”! 


http://sprott.physics.wisc.edu/pickover/home.htm 
What is Cafelink? 


Cafelink is a recently formed organization 
which brings together Internet cafes, video 
experts and anyone involved in communication 
worldwide. Goal: to foster links with groups 
such as Telepoetics, using the Internet and 
other communication technologies to bring 
together these geographically diverse sites and 
encourage exposure to other cultures. Contact: 


sparky@ecafe.org 


Computers for Schools 

Pacific Bell is funding a statewide effort to 
increase the number of computers in California 
classrooms. Donated equipment will be refur- 
bished in vocational programs at California 
community colleges. To find Pacific Bell loca- 
tions to drop off your donated equipment, call: 


Detwiler Foundation, 800-939-6000 


FineArt Forum Email Digest 

An electronic arts calendar and resource list 
specializing in electronic arts. To subscribe, 
email to: 

fineart_request@gu.edu.au with the message: 
SUB FINEART first-name last-nameWorld Wide 
Web URL: Australia (Note Change!!): 
http:/Awww.gu.edu.au/gart/fineart_online/fhome.html; 
USA: 
http:/Avww.msstate.edu/Fineart_Online/home.html: 
Gopher (no longer supported & out of date!): 
gopher://gopher.msstate.edu/1 1/Online_ser- 
vices/fineart_online 
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(Continued from page 5) 


false-color computer images of abstract 
ed nudes, railroad tracks and desolate 
buildings layered to suggest a narrative. 
Barely visible in each was a long, 
scanned-in, hand-written narrative. These 
were a departure from her earlier works, 
which had reminded me of prints in the 
tine arts that incorporated photography. 
The stories about loss were by various 
friends (no more “artist as lonely creator’). 
She led me over to her CD-ROM instal- 
lation where | could view the images as 
the stories were read aloud (the visual 
artist is no longer mute). She said, “A 
version of this is online now.” 


"The Web is a new medium. I'm con- 
stantly thinking of new hyperlinks 
between my ideas.” (She's no longer 
confined to a small gallery audience- 
Netscape named hers the "Cool Site of 
the Day” and she received 13,000 site 
visits in one week, with feedback). 


New Horizon 3+n By Larry Shaw 
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It was in 1989 that she fell in love with 
computer art. Trained in the sciences, 
she had been floundering emotionally. 
"Through art | developed a connection 
with myself, with all its pain and also its 
vistas.” She has a consistent vision: One 
way we stay sane is by remembering 
our emotional depths. 


There are thousands of artists exploring 
the new media in similar fashion, giving 
me a sense of forward motion. 


But progress? The chaff of misinformation, 
demagoguery and corruption seems 

fo make governments less and less 

in touch with real problem-solving. 

We artists (many of whom are barely 
making it) find ourselves to be an elite, 
stepping over more and more desperate 
people on the sidewalks. | offer no 
solutions. All we can do is keep our 
eyes open and have it leaven our work. 
But, | beg you, let’s not kid ourselves 
about Progress. 
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Resources: 


Scott Kim, Look Twice, 236 Hamilton, 
Palo Alto, CA 94301; 415.328.6583: 


scottkim@aol.com. 


CD ROMs produced by Josepha Haveman, 
A/PIX, P.O. Box 9063, Berkeley CA 
94709; 510.848.3776, are published by 
Wayzata Technology Inc., 800.735.7321. 


Diane Fenster's Web page is at: 

http: //www.art.net/Studios/Visual/Fenster 
/titofab_Home/tenster.html 

(This address is “case sensitive:" Type capi 
tal letters where indicated}! 


Trudy Myrrh Reagan has been a profes- 
sional artist since 1967, and has been 
using science themes in her work during 
most of that period. She is currently 
working on a series of paintings about 
“Essential Mysteries,” the boundary 
regions like “imagination” about which 
science still knows very litle. She found- 
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(Continued from page 4} 

Buddhas in China; the paint in the “Mystic 
Lamb” at Ghent; the clay of a Hopewell pot; 
and the ink in a Carolingian manuscript. 


Cultures throughout the world have an inner 
sense about the precious objects they create. 
So certain art objects are handed down 
from generation to generation. Even when 
“meanings” of these objects have been lost, 
they are still treasured. A Zhou Dynasty 
bronze and a lindesfarne “carpet page” are 
both greatly admired even by those who 
know nothing of their motifs. 


Into the future. 


Over fifty five years later, as | reflect on 
those first “transforming” experiences, | won- 
der about our changing perception of the 
“art object” today. Those who have been 
deeply moved by the power of the art object 
recognize that a cultural renaissance today 
requires deep level transformation of our high 
tech experience. Although the computer pro- 
vides form generating power for the artist, 
the artist's task may not have changed much. 


We have passed through the beginnings of 
cyberspace as a place for the artist. Those 
watching the scene know that the banal and 
the trivial abound. But we also see serious 
young artists whose work holds great 


Labyrinths Murmur by Bevery Reser 


promise for the future. They may be tempted 
by the “barkers” and "side show artists” to 
stray from their course. Here are a few 
guidelines for young artists entering this 
exciting high tech environment today: 


Master the medium. Like Michelangelo, 

the Shufa Master or Ghiselbertus - become 
a master! Learn more about your medium 
than those who have preceded you. This 
takes time and commitment - not hundreds - 
but thousands of hours. Remember, a 
master exceeds the skill and learning of 
her teacher. 


Set a goal to create work splendidly! Show us 
beauty in the ways you find it - in the grace 
of a beautiful vase, a flower, a rich fabric, 
the song of a bird. Create uplifting work. 
Reach for the gift of calm depth, controlled 
insight, marvelous splendour. Create work to 
lift us up from the humdrum daily routine. 


Enjoy your work. Charm us with your skill 
and your deft use of cyberspace technology. 
Show us excellence and superb abilities that 
make us want to experience the work again 
and again. 


Allow room for accepting mystery. Do not 
fear “not knowing” the unknown. Believe 
you can do this and do it. You yourself 
will assist cyberspace as it evolves into the 
noosphere.* 


Notes: 

' See R. Verostko, “Quelques remarques sur 
I'Art et le Religion le Sacre et le profane”, Art 
D’Eglise No.170, First Quarter 1975, 
Brughes, Belgium. 


2 Henri Bergson {1859-1941} published his 
Creative Evolution in 1907, a seminal work 
on evolution and human consciousness that 
had a profound intluence on Teilhard de 
Chardin, a Jesuit priest and paleontologist. In 
1925 Teilhard coined the word noosphere 
to describe the emerging “cephalization” of 
conscious life, the next stage of evolution to 
follow, in his view, the stage of homogenesis. 
Teilhard Teilhaviewed "noogenesis” as an 
ongoing process evolving a new organism 
enveloping the planet with “co-operative 
inter-thinking.” Although Teilhard adapted his 
perspective of this emerging inter-thinking 
organism to suit his own theological convic- 
tions, the broader vision was assimilated 
into the schema of others who did not share 
Teilhard’s religion. A generation later the 
phenomena associated with evolving world 
wide networks may be viewed as a stage in 
the evolution of the noosphere. An English 
edition of Teilhard’s The Phenomenon of Man 
was published by Pantheon in 1959 with an 
interesting introduction by Sir Julian Huxley. 


About the author: Roman Verostko, born 
1929, Professor Emeritus, Minneapolis 
College of Art and Design, is an artist and 
art historian whose broad experience includ- 
ed years of cloistered life in a Benedictine 
Monastery. His working studio, a digital 
scriptorium, generates work bearing the aura 
of medieval manuscripts. With a multipen 
plotter and his own software Verostko trans- 
forms randomly generated bits of information 
into artistic forms. Viewed as “precious 
objects” many of these works are illuminated 
with gold to celebrate the computing 
processes of our “information age”. His semi- 
nal paper, “Epigenetic Painting: Software as 
Genotype” identified biological analogues 
fo autonomous form generating procedures 
(Utrecht 1988; Leonardo, #1, 1990}. 
Honors include the Golden Plotter Award 
[First Prize, Gladbeck, 1994] and an Ars 
Electronica honorary mention (Linz, 1993). 
Widely exhibited, look for his “Illuminated 
Turing Machine” at SIGGRAPH '93 in LA. 
New work now showing at ARTEC ‘95 
(Nagoya, Japan). 
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Art in the Digital World 


by Sonya Rapoport 


"How does it feel fo be an artist in the 
Digital Worlde” More accurately, “how 
does it feel for a traditionally trained artist 
who switched in mid-stream to be working in 
this Digital World? It feels great! 


Although becoming a digital artist may 
sound like a calculated choice, pure intuitive 
momentum led me to this place. In a recent 
interview in the New York Times, Roy 
Lichtenstein playfully says he doesn’t think 
artists like himself and Ellsworth Kelly have 
the faintest idea of what they are doing. This 
is the distinction between the art realm of 
electronics and the art world of traditional 
materials. Digital artists have to be more pre- 
cisely aware of what they are doing, 
although in both cases, cognition starts and 
stops somewhere along the line, albeit in dit 
ferent places. Even though the new art is 
called “digital”, it is more of a shift from the 
hand to the mind. 


| love the free exchange, the peripheral 
vision and the mental dexterity among the 
technological artists. | love the acceptance 
and encouragement for crossing boundaries 
of form, content and concept. And | love the 
interactivity while working with these people. 
| love the general feeling of openness and 


the broadly announced competitions. | am 
excited that my work is with the “hic et nunc” 
(here and now] and is a “witness to history”, 
phrases Frank Popper uses in his paper, The 
Artist and Advanced Technology. 


| am intrigued by the new electronic devices 
continually emerging but | am very trustated 
because of the difficulty of using them. If | 
want to try, | hate having to buy new soft 
ware and hardware. | am intimidated by, 
and jealous of, the multimedia teams with 
their know-how and top-o#theline equip- 
ment. | am irritated by the flow of commer 
cial graphic output and slick kinetic exercises 
that are refered to as innovative art. | won- 
der whether the artists who create these 
works are advancing art or just tweaking the 
technology. The question what is art and 
what isn't nags me constantly. 


Forty years ago the late Clement Greenberg 
wrote in “The Plight of Our Culture”, that 
“high culture has lost much of its implicit 
authority”. In today’s aesthetic milieu Joseph 
Epstein states in "What To Do About The 
Arts" that “fewer and fewer people are able 
to make important distinctons which high art 
requires.” | refer to these quotes because in 
digital art, which | consider part of a “high 
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culture”, we are still groping for a standard 
of evaluation. Art that uses electronic media 
is prolifically giving birth, as we see on the 
Web. Just as in pre-tech times, anyone with 
eyesight criticized art with presumed authori- 
ty; SO, today anyone using a computer can 
claim to be an artist. In the current fine art 
world, normalcy is in demand and democra- 
tization is the measure. Works created with 
a computer are made by those privileged to 
have material and mental access. The art 
automatically becomes an elite byproduct of 
an advanced culture. But what are its aes- 
thetic criteria? Does it matter? At one time | 
believed that each progressive development 
in art, just as in science, was a summation of 
many small contributions; that these incre- 
ments comprised the building blocks of the 
discipline. | have been trying to transfer tradi- 
tional attributes based on my “fine art” expe- 
rience to establish a standard for evaluating 
digital artworks. My conclusion is that tech- 
nological or digital art will have to make its 
own rules and that its aesthetic standards 
will eventually be developed. 


Sonya Rapoport, a multimedia artist, in her 
computer assisted interactive installations, 
uses metaphor and parody to express human 
concerns. After an active career in traditional 
art making she started using the computer 
conceptually inl]976. She is a reviewer for 
LEONARDO publications. 


email: rapop@garnet. berkeley edu 


From the in-progress WWW project, 
“Smell Your Destiny” by Sonya Rapoport. 


“Smell Your Destiny” is adapted from an interactive 


-Hypercard stack which parodies prescribed medication 


to achieve “success”. Beginning with Sodom and 
Gomorrah and continuing to the present, fishes in the 
community gene pools swallow relevant “success” 
trait pills. The traits can be conferred by inhaling the 
fishy smells then exuded by the fish. Viewers can 
acquire currently desired “success” traits by inhaling 
fishy essence as directed in the program. 


The Challenge to Art in the | Techinto Age ‘ 


¥ 


by Kali Grosberg 


It is not that art or the artist's role is different 
than it's ever been — good art always takes 
the participant to some primal place of awe. 
And good artists (whether their work is in a 
museum or spray-painted on some inner city 
wall} have the ability to reveal and shape 
the values of their culture. Abstract or realis- 
tic, a work of art reflects the time and place 
of its creation. The more we understand 
about the time and place, or sense it nonver- 
bally as some artists do, the more powertul 
he artwork. So I've tried to articulate my 
take on these last few years of the 90s and 
the 20th century, hoping it may be useful to 
others as well as myself. 


— 


Apocalyptic visions abound at the end of 
millenia. Even those of us who don’t go in 
for the end-ofthe-world or coming-ofthe-mes- 
siah type, find our own brand of melodra- 
ma...we've heard ‘em all...the possibility of 
nuclear holocaust, great plagues that could 
wipe out most of the human race, starvation 
by overpopulation, etc. The disturbing part is 
they have scientific evidence to back them 
up, though according to the new physics, a 
scientific ‘truth’—like beauty—is in the eye of 


the beholder. 


And while every period of history seems 
extraordinary to those who live through it, 
this period definitely has its unique twists. 
We can sit at home and watch events take 
place everywhere on the planet as they are 
happening (usually the more dramatic and 
violent ones...what does that do to the 
brain?). We no longer have the comfort of 
distance to separate ourselves from them. 
Those events really are happening in our liv- 
ing rooms and become an intimate part of 
our lives whether or not we can handle 
admitting it to ourselves. | mean, how much 
agony can we take in? | get upset if my dog 
whimpers when | try to remove the junk from 
the fur below his eyes. 


At the same time there’s no common set of 
signals to support communication between 
different ethnic, class or cultural groups. 
Most of us have forgotten how to talk to the 
trees and haven't learned how to welcome, 
rather than fear, the unknown—whether it's 
people, events or ideas. We're stuck 
between old habits and a slower sense of 
time, and our accelerated hitech culture, not 
to speak of the younger generations who 
never had the chance to live slower lives. 


Can our nerve cells handle the pace? 


These are the conditions which have pro- 
pelled some visionary artists around the 
world to do what artists have always done: 
find methods to engage the new technolo- 
gies—in this case, the computer—to explore 
and make sense of the times we live in. 
What kind of computer generated art will 
stun us as a Breughel or Bosch painting, or a 
Myers ceramic sculpture does? If our objec- 
tive is to keep the human race alive and 
well, at no time in history has it been as 
urgent that artists dig deep enough inside 
ourselves to uncover whatever is redeeming 
in the human condition beyond the carnage 
of flesh, mind and spirit. If civilization is frag- 


menting more furiously as physical boundries 
disintegrate, then we must find the images 
for wholeness, relation, connection...whatev- 
er word suits you best. These are dangerous 
and exciting times. To maintain a sense of 
vision, a feeling for the possibilities, may 
become more and more ditticult...and more 
and more important. 


A few years, ago as | was riding a crowded 
bus through San Francisco's Chinatown, the 
front door opened and an old Chinese 
woman focused all her attention on pulling 
herself up the steps into the bus. Two middle- 
aged men sat next to the door waving their 
hands about and talking animatedly in 
Italian. One of them noticed the old woman 
and as he continued talking, took hold of 
her arm and helped her into the bus. He 
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then got up and offered her his seat. She 
took his arm and seat for granted, her gaze 
fixed on the floor or perhaps some long ago 
memory. A couple of stops later she got up 
and started slowly down the stairs. Just 
before disappearing down the last step, she 
turned her head slightly and sent an almost 
imperceptable nod of thanks in their direc- 
tion. The two men laughed and returned to 
their conversation. 


Suddenly | was filled with a feeling of joy. 
For a moment | lived in a world where every- 
one knows we are responsible for one 
another...on the streets, in stores, on play- 
grounds all over the world. What kind of 
political decisions would be made if we all 


Antelope, 

a still from the 
“Endangered and 
Imaginary Animals" 
CD Rom, by Lucia 
Grossberger Morales. 


felt the connection we have with one anoth- 
er? What would an art of participation 
look/sound/teel like? | believe the move- 
ment toward interactivity and collaboration 
are responses to this need. Each artist who 
takes on the challenge does so in their own 
inspired and passionate way. That's the 
beauty — and the sublime — of it. 


Kali Grosberg edited the last 4 issues of the 
Ylem newsletter [including this one). She is a 
writer and cross-media theater artist. She is 
also a clinical hypnotherapist specializing in 
creative blocks. 


email: kalig@well.com 
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Please send d membership application and 
sample newsletter to (me) (my friends) at: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


E-MAIL ADDRESS 


[_] Sample issue & application only (free) 
[_] | enclose $ for membership (see above) 


Yearly membership rates: (check one) 


US Individual LJ $30 
US Institution J $45 
US Student or Senior LJ $20 
Electronic Membership LJ $20 


Canada/Mexico add 5 US$ to US rates; all other countries 
add 15 US$ to US rates. : 


Regular membership includes 12 issues of the Ylem 
Newsletter & listing in the Artists Using Science and 
Technology Directory which you will receive in the Autumn. 


New Electronic Membership only $20 


The newsletter and directory will be sent to you online through 
Internet. Send membership application, together with $20 and 
your e-mail address to the Orinda office. 


Mailing labels of 
Ylem members 


(about 240 labels) are 
available to Ylem 
members for $20. 
Call Bev Reiser 

510 482-2483 

or send $20 to 
address below. 
Please allow 5 

weeks for delivery 


Ylem is a non-profit, networking organization. 


Board of Directors 


Beverly Reiser (President) 
Trudy Myrrh Reagan (v.p.) 
Gary Zellerbach (Treasurer) 
Eleanor Kent (Mshp. Chair) 


Newsletter 

Kali Grosberg - Editor 
Eleanor Kent - Distribution 
Peter H. King - Production 
Trudy Myrrh Reagan - 


Advisory Board 

Will Cloughly, Synapse 
Productions 

Nancy Frank, Frank 
Relations 
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Artists ieee a 
PO BOX 749, ORINDA, CA 94563 


Roger Malina, Center for 
Extreme Ultraviolet 
Astrophysics 

Dr. Clifford Pickover, /BM 
Thomas J. Watson 
Research Laboratory 
Sondra Slade, Synapse 
Productions 

Fred Stitt, San Francisco 
Institute of Architecture 


Joan Truckenbrod, Schoo! 
of the Art Institute of 
Chicago 


Use this address for membership info./renewals. See below for newsletter editor/submissions address. 


Contributions Welcome 


The Ylem Newsletter welcomes Ylem members’ 
art and articles, notices of events, exhibitions, etc. 
Art submitted must reproduce well with b&w copy 
machine. If you have done art on a Macintosh, you 
may send us a disk. Please include title, date 
created, medium and phone number. 


Ylem’s two addresses: 


Membership and other 
business (main office): 


Send articles, art, notices of 
events, exhibitions, etc. to: 


Trudy Reagan Ylem 
967 Moreno Ave., PO Box 749, 
Palo Alto, CA 94303 Orinda, CA 94563 


e-mail: TrudyMyrrh@aol.com e-mail: beverly@idiom.com 
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